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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


U.S. FOREIGN AID 

If President Eisenhower’s 1956 fis- 
cal budget is approved, new grants 
will push the total of our gifts and 
loans to other countries since World 
War II to more than 50 billion dollars. 
The total would then be larger than 
that of just over 49 billions, which 
we granted to our allies during the 
war. 


AN ATOMIC CONGRESS? 


Leading scientists are trying to 
work out plans for a United Nations 
World Congress next summer to dis- 
cuss uses of the atom in peacetime. 
The United States, Britain, and Rus- 
sia are among eight nations repre- 
sented in preliminary discussions at 
UN headquarters in New York. 





DISPOSING OF THE SURPLUS 


Our government has arranged to 
dispose of 800 million dollars’ worth 
of surplus farm products in the past 
six months. Most of the foodstuffs 
were sold to foreign countries, but 
substantial quantities were given away 
through welfare agencies. The gov- 
ernment still has around 6 billion dol- 
lars of food products in storage. The 
surpluses are acquired as part of the 
national farm price support program. 


MORE FARM PRODUCTION 


One farm worker could produce 
enough food for 8 persons 50 years 
ago, but today, with the aid of ma- 
chines and by using improved ferti- 
lizers, he can grow enough for about 
20 persons. 


WOMEN WORK EVERYWHERE 


Women now work in all of the 446 
fields that the Department of Labor 
classes officially as occupations. The 
list includes housekeepers, of course, 
but it also takes in piano tuners, auto 
mechanics, baggage handlers in rail- 
way stations, factory workers, as well 
as technical and professional workers. 


THE OLYMPICS FOR 1960 


A special U.S. Olympics committee 
hopes that Squaw Valley, California, 
will be chosen for the 1960 Winter 
Olympic Games. Detroit has a good 
chance of staging the 1960 Summer 
Games. The International Olympic 
Committee will make the final de- 
cisions. 


COLOR TV IN MOSCOW 


Moscow Radio recently announced 
that Russia has made its first color- 
television broadcast, that the results 
were good, but that the tube still 
needs to be improved. 


AWARDS FOR CIVILIANS 


President Eisenhower thinks that 
civilians who serve their government 
with distinction should be entitled to 
merit citations comparable to awards 
given to worthy members of our armed 
forces. 





NATIONALIST 


CHINESE soldiers in training on Formosa. 


J. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The U. S. has 


supplied military training experts and provided the Nationalists with armaments. 


Island of Formosa Poses 
Problem for U. S. Leaders 


Debate Goes On over Course of Action We Should Take in 
Dealing with Chinese Nationalist Government 


UR officials have been centering 

their attention on the island of 
Formosa in recent weeks. This small 
body of land off the China coast is 
today a major link in the U.S. defense 
chain in the Far East. 

In December, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles concluded a treaty 
with Nationalist China’s government, 
located on Formosa. This pact states 
that we will go to Formosa’s aid in 
case she is attacked. It also provides 
that Nationalist China’s government 
will help us if we are attacked. 

Actually the treaty does not signify 
any new policy for the United States. 
It simply puts down in writing the 
policy that we have followed for the 
most part during the past 4% years. 
The treaty will go into effect if two 
thirds of the members of the U.S. 
Senate give their approval. 

The agreement with Formosa is 
looked upon as another link in the 
chain of alliances we have forged 
with lands about the world. In the 
Far Pacific, we have treaties with such 
other nations as South Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The alliances are aimed at 
maintaining strong defenses against 
the Soviet Union and Red China. 

Of all our Pacific allies, Formosa 


is by far the smallest. It is less than 
half the size of South Carolina. Its 
10 million people give it about the 
Same population as Pennsylvania. 
Events of recent years, though, have 
made Formosa important far beyond 
its area and population. 

Our alliance with Formosa is one 
of the results of China’s Civil war. 
This conflict reached a climax in 1949 
when Mao Tse-tung and the commu- 
nists drove Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalists from the mainland of 
China. Chiang, long-time ruler of 
China and our ally in World War II, 
fled with his government and the rem- 
nants of his army to Formosa. 

This green, tropical island lies in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 100 miles 
from the southern coast of China. 
Most Formosans are of Chinese de- 
scent, for China ruled Formosa for 
several centuries. However, for 45 
years prior to World War II, Japan 
held the island. After the war, the 
Japanese were compelled to give up 
their claim to Formosa. 

Chiang, after being pushed off the 
mainland of China, set up his govern- 
ment in the city of Taipei in north- 
western Formosa. His army went 


into training to defend the island 
(Concluded on page 2) 





Congress Views 
the 1956 Budget 


Eisenhower's Suggestions on 
Federal Spending and 
Taxes Are Studied 


OR several months yet to come, 

Congress will be studying and de- 
bating the federal budget proposals 
that President Eisenhower made pub- 
lic two weeks ago today. In a long 
and detailed report, the Chief Execu- 
tive told how much money he thinks 
the U.S. government will need to 
spend in the forthcoming year. He 
also outlined what he believes should 
be done, during the current session of 
Congress, about taxes and the national 
debt. 

The figures in Mr. Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed budget are for the 1956 fiscal 
year—which begins next July 1 and 
ends on June 30, 1956. On financial 
matters, the federal government 
ignores the regular calendar year and 
plans all its activities and its spending, 
keeps its records, and makes its re- 
ports. on the basis ofthe fiscal (busi- 
ness or bookkeeping) year that always 
starts on July 1. So the term “next 
year,” wherever used in this article, 
refers to fiscal 1956—which begins 
about five months from now. 

Because of our federal government’s 
vast size and the wide range of its 
activities, the preparation of its an- 
nual budget is a tremendous job. 
Take, for example, the 1956 budget 
which Congress is now considering. 

Departments and other agencies in 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment started work on this document 
many months ago. All the different 
agencies had to prepare estimates of 
how much money their next year’s 
work would require. Such estimates 
—or requests—went to the Bureau of 
the Budget, which operates directly 
under the President’s control. 

Top officials in the Budget Bureau 
examined all the requests, talked them 
over with the various department 
heads, and then—under the Presi- 
dent’s direction—fixed the amount of 
funds which Congress would be asked 
to provide for each federal agency 
and activity. 

Two weeks ago, a completed set of 
budget proposals was sent to Congress 
and announced to the general public. 
Congress must now study these recom- 
mendations at length, and make the 
final decisions on how much money 
each department and agency will be 
allowed to spend. 

Next year’s federal spending, as pro- 
posed by the President and his ad- 
visers, totals less than in any previous 
year since 1951. Even so, it is a huge 
sum—nearly 62% billion dollars. This 
amount would buy 25 million new cars 
at $2,500 apiece. It would buy enough 
$20,000 homes to provide comfortable 
housing for the entire population of 
Pennsylvania. In the form of 10-dol- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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On Formosa 


(Concluded from page 1) 


against the expected attack of the 
communists, 

But more than five years later, the 
Red invasion of Formosa has not come 
about. That it has not is due largely 
or, perhaps, completely to the U.S. 
decision to protect Formosa. 

The decision was made when the 
Korean war broke out in the summer 
of 1950. We announced then that we 
would defend Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, a small chain of Nationalist- 
held islands close to Formosa. To pre- 
vent an attack, the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
was sent to patrol Formosa Strait, 
the stretch of water lying between 
the island and China. At the same 
time, we asked Chiang not to attempt 
any military operations against the 
mainland. 

The reason for our action was that 
we did not want Formosa to fall into 
enemy hands at a time when we were 
deeply involved 1,000 miles to the 
north. Nor did we want Chiang to 
launch an attack that would touch off 
another war while we were occupied in 
Korea. What we did, in effect, was 
to “neutralize” Formosa. 

As it turned out, Red China also 
became deeply involved in the Korean 
war. In the fall of 1950, the com- 
munists broke up their big invasion 
force which they had gathered on the 
mainland of China opposite Formosa. 
Many of these troops soon appeared 
in Korea, fighting against our forces 
there. 

The Seventh Fleet has continued to 
patrol the strait ever since that time. 
Meanwhile, we have helped Chiang 
Kai-shek in other ways. We have 
given his government more than 400 
million dollars’ worth of economic aid 
to boost crop and industrial output 
and to put finances on a sound basis. 





INP 


GENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai-shek, 
Leader of Nationalist China 


Large-scale military assistance of an 
undisclosed amount has helped build 
up Chiang’s forces. 

During the Truman administration, 
many Republicans were critical of the 
government’s action to keep Chiang 
from attacking the mainland. In Feb- 
ruary of 1953, after the Republican 
administration had been in office for 
about two weeks, it was announced 
that we would no longer keep Chiang 
from attacking the China coast if he 
wished to do so. 

Despite his new freedom to attack, 
Chiang attempted no large-scale of- 
fensive action against the Red-held 
territory. His troops, however, have 
harassed the Chinese Reds from some 
20 tiny islands close to the mainland. 
From these islands held by the Na- 


tionalists, attacks on communist ship- 
ping and small raids on the mainland 
have been carried out. 

The most important of these small 
islands are the Tachens and Quemoy. 
They are only a few miles from 
China’s coast, and have been shelled 
and bombed by the communists in- 
creasingly in recent months. The 
Reds say they are determined to take 
all these islands as well as the more 
distant Pescadores and Formosa. They 
seized one small island a few miles 
north of the Tachens about 10 days ago. 

In connection with the recent treaty, 
Chiang has again agreed to make no 
attempt to reconquer the mainland 
without the consent of the United 
States. Thus, the Nationalists are 
under about the same restraints that 
existed from 1950 to 1953. They were 
reimposed, it is believed, in order to 
get the backing of a number of sena- 
tors for the treaty with Nationalist 
China. Certain of the lawmakers 
have not looked favorably on the idea 
of letting Chiang launch a big attack 
which—they fear—might draw us into 
war. Also some of our country’s allies 
—Great Britain, for one—have indi- 
cated they will not support a National- 
ist offensive. 

The new agreement makes plain 
that we will come to Nationalist 
China’s aid if Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores are attacked. The big reason 
for our stand is the strategic impor- 
tance of the islands. 


Far East Defenses 


Our defenses in the Far East 
stretch in a great arc from Alaska’s 
Aleutian Islands, down through Japan, 
South Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. Formosa is in the 
very center of that arc.» General 
Douglas MacArthur once called the 
island “an unsinkable aircraft carrier 
and submarine tender” from which an 
enemy could launch attacks on our 
bases in the Philippines, 225 miles to 
the south, or on Okinawa, 400 miles 
to the north. 

Another reason why we want to 
keep Formosa in the free world is that 
the island has become a symbol for all 
Chinese who oppose Red rule. They 
know that so long as Formosa is free, 
there is hope that some day non-com- 
munist rule may be restored on the 
mainland of China. 

On the other hand, possession of 
Formosa by the Reds would give them 
a stranglehold over the Chinese peo- 
ple and would vastly increase their 
prestige throughout the world. If 
Chiang’s government fell, it would be 
just about impossible to keep Red 
China out of the United Nations. (At 
present, Chiang’s government holds 
China’s seat in the world body, a fact 
which the communists resent keenly.) 

Moreover, Red possession of For- 
mosa would hasten the spread of com- 
munism in Southeast Asia. Some 12 
million “overseas” Chinese make their 
homes in such non-communist lands 
as Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and neighboring countries. A 
great many of them today are loyal 
to the Nationalist government, but 
they would probably swing over gradu- 
ally to the communist side if Chiang’s 
government were destroyed. 

As the new treaty was originally 
drawn up, it did not entirely clear up 
what action we would take, if any, if 
Red China tries to seize Quemoy and 
the Tachens, close to the Chinese main- 
land. Neither was mentioned in the 
treaty. It is believed that the agree- 
ment was purposely vague, so that we 
can keep the Reds guessing and can 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


FORMOSA lies in the Pacific Ocean about 100 miles off Red China’s coast. 
Yikiangshan Island, recently seized by the Reds, is just north of Tachen. 


act as the occasion may demand in any 
specific attack. We did not interfere 
earlier this month when the commu- 
nists seized Yikiangshan Island near 
the Tachens. 

What appears certain, though, is 
that we shall continue for some time to 
foot most of the bill to keep the For- 
mosa government going. We hope 
that in time the Nationalists will be 
on their own, at least in non-military 
matters. At the same time, we recog- 
nize that big problems exist. 

Most of these difficulties stem from 
the arrival of 11% million refugees 
from the mainland at the time of the 
civil war. Food and housing short- 
ages and other troubles followed. 

With U.S. help, progress is being 
made in meeting these problems. Pro- 
duction of sugar and rice has gone 
up sharply. The island’s timber re- 
sources are being used to good effect. 
Formosa is supplying three fourths of 
the world’s natural camphor. Though 
industrial development still lags, the 
island has coal and other raw mate- 
rials needed for a sound economy. 

Chiang’s effectiveness as top man on 
Formosa has been a persistent source 
of controversy. Non-communist critics 
of the Nationalist leader charge: 

“Chiang’s government is organized 
much like that of communist China 
with one all-powerful political party 
and secret police. Chiang’s friends 
from the mainland have been favored 
over native Formosans in government 
and the army. All in all, the National- 
ist government does not offer a very 
inspiring example of democratic rule 
to the mainland Chinese.” 


In Chiang’s Defense 


Defenders of Chiang say: 

“Great progress has been made over 
the past few years in giving the For- 
mosans more voice in government, and 
in removing corrupt officials. The con- 
stant threat of attack from the main- 
land and the danger of communist in- 
filtration have made it necessary to 
have rigid laws and secret police. 
Chiang still has great appeal to mil- 
lions of mainland Chinese, and he is 
the only Chinese leader who could 
possibly overthrow the Reds.” 

Practically all Americans agree that 


Formosa must be kept out of commu- 
nist hands. There is disagreement, 
though, over just what course of ac- 
tion we should take. Some think we 
have already gone too far in tying 
ourselves to Chiang. They argue: 

“It is unwise to link our govern- 
ment too closely to that of Chiang. By 
the terms of the December agreement, 
we must go to Chiang’s help if he is 
attacked. If he deliberately provoked 
an attack, we would then find ourselves 
involved in war. 

“One weakness of our course regard- 
ing Formosa is that we are acting 
fairly much alone, without allies. One 
solution might be to request the 
United Nations to take Formosa under 
its control. Then, in case of an attack 
on the island, joint action could be 
taken by the UN, and the United 
States would not be the sole nation 
called upon to come to Chiang’s aid.” 

Other Americans feel that we have 
not gone nearly far enough in support- 
ing Chiang. They say: 

“Chiang was a loyal war-time ally 
in the fight against Japan, and he 
deserves our wholehearted support. If 
he can launch a successful attack on 
the mainland, we should let him go 
ahead and do it. That is the only way 
that the communists will be ousted 
from the Chinese mainland. 

“We would be evading our respon- 
sibility if we tried to have the UN 
take over control of Formosa. Even 
if the UN did step in, it would prob- 
ably not be effective. The Chinese 
Reds fought the United Nations in 
Korea and would undoubtedly do it 
again. If we give Chiang our solid 
support, the Reds will think twice be- 
fore they start a war.” 

These two viewpoints represent the 
extremes in the controversy. Many 
other Americans hold opinions some- 
where in between. For example, the 
Eisenhower Administration says we 
must support Chiang to the utmost in 
helping him defend Formosa, but 
states also that we would consider 
having the United Nations promote a 
cease-fire agreement between Formosa 
and Red China. As these words are 
written, Congress is, at President 
Eisenhower’s request, reviewing our 
Formosa policy. 
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SCIENCE 


ANY persons who are only par- 

tially blind are being helped to- 

ward more useful lives by a number 

of devices which magnify objects 

enough so that these people are not 

always surrounded by blurs and 
shadows. 

Some partly blind persons are able 
to take up studies with the aid of a 
magnifying device called the mega- 
scope which blows up printed matter 
25 times its regular size onto a port- 
able screen. Others among some 40- 
odd visual aids now being used are: 

Pocket magnifying glasses that in- 
crease the size of objects up to five 
times; magnifiers that remain in place 
and at a fixed distance from the ob- 
ject being viewed; magnifiers with 
built-in lights; lenses that reduce 
light; ordinary glasses with high-pow- 
ered lenses; and various projection 
devices. 

Of the approximately 320,000 blind 
people in the U. S., about 75 per cent 
of them are not totally blind and can 
receive assistance from some of the 
magnifiers that are available. 











* 


The Inca Indians of Peru ran a 
messenger system over their highways 
which made better time than the fa- 
mous Pony Express in the early fron- 
tier days in the U. S., according to Vic- 
tor von Hagen, leader of an expedition 
which has just completed a two-year 
study of the ancient highways. 

The expedition found that cour- 
iers carried dispatches over the Incan 
empire, running relays of 1.75 miles 
to 3 miles depending on the type of 
land covered. Their speed was just 
under 300 miles per 24 hours, while 
the Pony Expressmen, with relays of 
horsemen 10 to 15 miles apart, aver- 
aged under 200 miles in 24 hours. 

The Incan road system extended 
some 5,000 miles from Peru to Argen- 
tina, and was one of the most ex- 
tensive networks of roads ever built 
by an ancient civilization. 





“COLLEGE PRESS CONFERENCE” is a TV program of interest to young 
people of high school and college age 


Radio-—TV-Movies 


HE much-cited TV program, “Col- 

lege Press Conference,” now origi- 
nates in Washington, D.C. For some 
years previously, it had been telecast 
from Philadelphia. The move to 
Washington makes it easier for the 
program to secure high-ranking offi- 
cials as its guests. 

“College Press Conference”’ presents 
public figures who are questioned by 
a panel of four college students. Ruth 
Geri Hagy, creator and producer of 
the show, acts as moderator. 

The United States Information 
Service recently cited the program as 
an outstanding one in an information 
bulletin sent to 85 foreign countries. 
It is seen “live” on ABC stations from 
4:30 to 5:00 p.m. (EST) each Sun- 
day, but films of the program are 
shown later on some stations. Better 
check your local papers for time of 
the program in your area. 


* 


Several changes are being made this 
year in the renowned radio program, 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 
For one thing, it is now a full hour 
program—rather than a half hour— 
and is heard on Sunday evening over 


ABC stations from 8 to 9 p.m. (EST). 

A second change calls for more pro- 
grams to originate in cities all over 
the country and less programs from 
New York. Promoting the broadcasts 
in many communities will be local 
chambers of commerce, colleges, 
teacher associations, and other civic 
groups. About 40 of the 1955 broad- 
casts are expected to originate outside 
the New York area. 


* 


The Klondike of gold-rush days is 
the scene of James Stewart’s latest 
movie, “The Far Country.” Stewart 
plays the part of a westerner who 
drives some cattle to Alaska to sell 
them. He and his partner, Walter 
Brennan, then catch the gold fever. 
They become so intent on making 
money that they have no time to help 
combat the crime wave in the area. 

Not until Brennan is killed does 
Stewart resolve to join the fight. 
From that moment on, there is plenty 
of action as Stewart deals with the 
desperadoes. Ruth Roman has the 
leading feminine role in this techni- 
color film of the Yukon country during 
its most exciting days. 








ARLIER this 
month, Hamil- 
ton Richardson of 
Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, was cho- 
Walter E. Myer sen by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
as one of the 10 outstanding young 
men in the United States during 
1954. 

The 21-year-old youth is the third- 
ranking men’s tennis player in the 
nation. For the past three years he 
has been a member of the U. S. Davis 
Cup team, which represents our coun- 
try in international competition. 

A senior at Tulane University, 
Richardson is an A student. He was 
recently selected as a Rhodes Scholar 
to study next year in England. This 
high honor comes only to a very small 
number of top-ranking college stu- 
dents. 

Playing a big part in Richardson’s 
success is his ability to make goud 
use of his time. When he travels to 
tournaments during the school year, 


The Record of Hamilton Richardson 


By Walter E. Myer 


his textbooks go right along with 
him. When he isn’t playing or prac- 
ticing, he spends part of his spare 
time in keeping up his studies. His 
educational and athletic accomplish- 
ments are even more remarkable when 
the fact is considered that he has 
diabetes. 

Numerous peo- 
ple, young and old, 
find it difficult to 
make good use of 
their time. They 
have acertain 
amount of work to 
be done, and a cer- 
tain amount of 
time in which to do 
it. To fit the re- 
quired work into the available space of 
time requires forethought and plan- 
ning. Many fail to do this planning 
and soon find themselves completely 
swamped in their work. 

I once knew a man who, as soon 
as he reached his office each morning, 
sat down and listed the things he 





Richardson 


wanted to accomplish that day. Upon 
completing his first list, he would 
study it and would juggle the items 
about, putting the most important 
tasks first and listing the less impor- 
tant ones for later consideration. 

Sometimes he would spend up to 
half an hour, getting his list in order. 
At first, I wondered if he were not 
wasting time. 

It soon dawned on me, though, that 
this man accomplished more than any- 
one else in the office, and he did it 
without seeming to be rushed or over- 
worked. The reason for his success 
was his careful planning. 

If you have trouble in finding 
enough time to prepare your lessons 
and do your other tasks around home 
and school, why not figure out such a 
schedule fot yourself? You may be 
surprised to find out how many min- 
utes you kave been wasting. You 
will find that organization of your 
time will permit you to do the tasks 
confronting you and still leave you 
time for leisure activities. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
tobe found on page 8, column 4. 


1. A schism (siz’m) between two 
countries is (a) a trade agreement 
(b) a break in relations (c) a friendly 
alliance (d) an outburst of violence. 


2. The salient (sal‘i-ént) points of 
a speech are those which (a) are most 
emphasized or important (b) 
most controversy (c) refer to current 
problems. 


cause 


3. A legislator’s constituents (k6n- 
stit’i-énts) are (a) his campaign 
promises (b) his speeches and writ- 
ings (c) his political appointees (d) 
the voters of his district. 


4. That country was reported to be 
receiving clandestine (klin-dés’tin) 
shipments vf arms. (a) illegal (b) 
large (c) occasional (d) secret. 


5. The new law supersedes (sii-pér- 
séds’) the old regulations. (a) re- 
places (b) revises (c) conflicts with 
(d) improves upon. 


6. Insurgent (in-sir’jént) forces dis- 
turb the peace in Malaya and other 
Asian lands. (a) rebel (b) invading 
(ec) colonial (d) hidden. 

7. Part of the political speech was 
deleted (dé-lét’éd) before the broad- 
cast. (a) added at the last minute (b) 
taken out (c) changed (d) lost. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 


ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell two words referring to the 
defense portion of the federal budget for 
1956. 


1. Capital of Formosa. 


2. Head of the department that will 


get the major share of budget funds. 
3. He’s been nominated as Ambassador 
to India. 


& . ____.__.. on the national debt 
will amount to 6% billion dollars in 1956 


5. Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


6. A major U. S. military base on an 
island near Formosa. 


ol 


7. When the government sells bonds, it 
a ——. Money. 


8. When income is less than expendi- 
tures planned in the federal budget, 
there is a budget _.._______. 


9. The government’s business year 
runs from July 1 to June 30, and the 
12-month period is known as the — 
year. 





1j/2;/3/4/51/6/7/8/9 












































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1. 
spices; 2. Knowland; 3. Denmark; 4. 
Georgia; 5. England; 6. Celebes; 7. Mos- 
lem; 8. Nixon; 9. Djakarta. 
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The Story of the Week 


Commonwealth Parley 


Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill, 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru, and 
the leaders of other member countries 
of the Commonwealth of Nations are 
scheduled to meet today, January 31, 
in London. They plan to go over a 
long list of problems. At the top of 
the list is the question of how Com- 
monwealth members can best meet the 
threats of communist expansion in 
various parts of the globe. 

The London delegates will also dis- 
cuss plans for (1) strengthening the 
bonds which unite them into a family 
of nations, and (2) expanding trade 
with one another and with other coun- 
tries. Finally, the Commonwealth 
chiefs are expected to talk about the 
Asian-African meeting scheduled for 
next April in Indonesia. 

Some Commonwealth members will 
attend the April parley where they 
will discuss global and regional prob- 
lems with other lands, including Red 
China and communist northern Viet 
Nam. The London delegates may try 
to agree on united policies to be sup- 
ported by those Commonwealth mem- 
bers who will also take part in the 
Indonesian meeting. 

In addition to Britain and India, the 
Commonwealth family includes Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Of 
these, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are 
planning to attend the Asian-African 
meeting next April. 


Ambassador to India 


John Sherman Cooper has_ been 
asked by President Eisenhower to 
serve as our ambassador to India. As 
of this writing, his appointment has 
not yet been acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. Cooper, a former Republican 
senator from Kentucky, is well ac- 
quainted with foreign problems. He 
represented us at United Nations 
meetings from 1949 to 1951. He also 
acted as special adviser to the State 
Department during that time, and at- 
tended some important global confer- 
ences. While in Congress, Cooper was 
a member of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which threshes out 
problems relating to our international 
policies. 

Born 53 years ago in Kentucky, 
Cooper studied law and practiced that 
profession for a time in his home 
state. He also served in state and 
local public offices. In 1942, after the 
U. S. entered World War II, Cooper 
enlisted as a private in the Army. He 
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JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, who has 
been nominated as Ambassador to India 























Another “W” holiday would be added to June in leap years. 





UNITED PRESS 
THE UNITED NATIONS is studying a proposed new world calendar, which 
would be divided into quarters, each with 3 months. The first month would have 31 
days and the second and third months, 30. An extra day, lettered “W” for “worlds- 
day,” would be added at the end of each December and would be a special holiday. 


One advantage of 


this calendar would be that the same dates would fall on the same days every year. 


rose to the rank of captain before 
leaving the service in 1946. 

In November of that year, Cooper 
was elected to fill out two years of an 
unexpired U. S. Senate term—the 
third Republican to win a seat in Ken- 
tucky’s history. He was elected to 
the Senate again in 1952, also for an 
unexpired term of two years. Cooper 
was defeated for re-election to the 
Senate last November by Alben Bark- 
ley, and once again returned to the 
practice of law. He is expected to 
begin his new duties as ambassador 
soon. 


People in the News 


Otto Suhr, 60, is the new mayor 
of West Berlin—an Allied-supervised 
city surrounded by Soviet-controlled 
German territory. A former member 
of West Berlin’s legislature, Suhr was 
chosen for his new post by that body 
earlier this month. He is a staunch 
foe of communism. 

Professor Clinton Rossiter, who 
teaches government at Cornell Uni- 
versity, is on a special assignment. 
He is heading a group which is trying 
to find out what impact the growing 
threat of communism is making on 
our way of life. The study is backed 
by the Fund for the Republic, a re- 
search group organized by the Ford 
Foundation. 

Trink Quoc Quang, a former high 
official of Red-controlled northern Viet 
Nam, predicts that communism will 
eventually fail in his homeland. Quang 
quit communism earlier this month 
and escaped to the free area of Viet 
Nam. He was one of the Red dele- 
gates who met with the French when 


an agreement for ending the fighting 
in Indochina was signed last summer. 

General J. Lawton Collins, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s special ambassador 
to Southeast Asia, returned to the na- 
tion’s capital a few days ago to report 
on conditions in southern Viet Nam. 
He is presenting his views to the 
President on the effectiveness of our 
aid programs to the Indochinese land. 

Charles Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, says we should sell some non- 
military goods to the Soviets. Wilson 
believes we can get important strate- 
gic materials from the Reds in ex- 
change for some of our surplus farm 
products. For example, he favors the 
exchange of U. S. butter for Russia’s 
manganese. 


Young Foreign Visitors 


For a number of weeks now, high 
school students from France, Yugo- 
slavia, Nigeria, Thailand, and 30 other 
countries have been visiting here. 
These young foreigners were brought 
to the U. S. to take part in the New 
York Herald Tribune Youth Forum 
next March. The forum will bring in 
American students to discuss world 
problems with the visitors. 

Meanwhile, the visiting students 
are living in American homes near 
New York City, visiting our high 
schools, and taking part in community 
activities. They are learning all they 
can about our way of life. 

The Youth Forum is an annual af- 
fair. It is sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune. Pan American and 
Trans World airlines provide trans- 
portation for the visitors. Other pri- 
vate groups here and abroad also help 


support this program. Since 1947, a 
total of 209 students from 68 coun- 
tries have come as delegates to the 
Tribune get-together. 


The Forest Service 


Tomorrow, February 1, the U. S. 
Forest Service will be 50 years old. 
This office, which is part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, helps guard 
our valuable forest resources against 
destruction by fire, insects, and dis- 
ease. It also cooperates with private 
industry and state governments in 
finding ways to get the best out of 
our trees. 

You are likely to see one of the 
Forest Service’s workers almost any- 
where in the U. S. He is Smokey 
Bear, who locks down at us from 
posters and warns of the damage that 
fires cause to our valuable trees. 

All told, the Forest Service keeps 
tabs on a land area which covers al- 
most a third of the nation’s territory. 
Besides forests, this land includes 
grazing grounds for cattle and sheep. 
Millions of Americans seek outdoor 
recreation each year in woodlands 
supervised by the Forest Service. 

In addition, the Forest Service also 
helps fight land erosion through its 
conservation programs. It helps to 
protect the water supplies of some 
1,800 communities and to safeguard 
more than 13 million acres of irrigated 
farmlands. Finally, the Agriculture 
Department office carries on a con- 
stant search for new uses of wood in 
its giant laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Budget Chief 


It takes months of painstaking work 
to whip our government’s huge budget 
into shape (see page 1 story). The 
man who supervises this job is Row- 
land Hughes, Director of the Budget 
Bureau. 

Born 58 years ago in New Jersey, 
Hughes has spent much of his life 
working with banking and money 
problems. After studying at Brown 
University, he took a job as clerk 
in New York’s National City Bank. 
He worked in the bank’s overseas 
branches in Shanghai, Bombay, Lon- 
don, and other cities. In 1951, he be- 
came National City Bank’s vice presi- 
dent. 

Hughes left banking to become dep- 
uty chief of the Budget Bureau, under 
Joseph Dodge, in 1953. When Dodge 
left his government post last April, 
Hughes was put in charge of the Bu- 
reau. 





BUDGET DIRECTOR Rowland Hughes 
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The Budget Bureau chief usually 
begins his working day at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and almost always takes 
work home with him when he leaves 
his office around 7 in the evening. He 
is one of the busiest officials in Wash- 
ington. 


On to 1956 


Though the 1956 Presidential elec- 
tions are still a long way off, leaders 
of both parties are already preparing 
for that contest. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike are making plans for 
the national conventions at which each 
party will nominate men to run for 
President and Vice President. 

In the past, both parties usually met 
in the middle of the summer to choose 
candidates for the fall elections. Now, 
the Democrats say they will begin 
their 1956 conventions on August 27, 
and the GOP is talking of holding its 
get-together early in September. 

Leaders of the two parties feel that 
past election campaigns have been too 
long. It was found that during the 
campaign of 1952, many voters became 
weary of hearing speeches and slogans 
from July to November. With a 
shorter campaign, it is held, the can- 
didates have a better chance of hold- 
ing the public’s interest until election 
day. 

Many Americans agree on the need 
for shorter Presidential election cam- 
paigns. They point out that expensive, 
lengthy campaigns are no longer nec- 
essary since candidates can reach mil- 
lions of people quickly and simulta- 
neously by radio and television. Also, 
they can travel to all parts of the coun- 
try by air in just a few hours. 


A Rosy Future 


Ten years from now, American 
workers will spend fewer hours on the 
job.and we shall all live much better 
than we do today—unless a war breaks 
out. That is the prediction of Dr. 
Grover Ensley, research head of the 






























































LONG IN MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
ARE WE PREPARING for the tidal wave by making arrangements to provide 
enough schools and teachers for our growing student population? 


Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report—a group which 
keeps tabs on the nation’s economic 
health. 

Here, according to Dr. Ensley, are 
two of the changes we can expect on 
the economic front by 1965: 

1. The average working week for 
many Americans will be cut from 40 
to 36 hours. 

2. Our total production of goods 
will be boosted by 50 per cent over 
today’s output, thus providing more 
goods for everyone. 


President on TV 


Television viewers across the nation 
are now looking in on President Eisen- 
hower’s meetings with newsmen. Since 
about a week and a half ago, cameras 
have recorded Presidential confer- 
ences for later showings over tele- 


vision networks. The White House 
saySethat TV coverage of these news 
conferences will continue indefinitely. 
Thus, President Eisenhower is adopt- 
ing a policy never before tried by 
former Chief Executives. 

As of ‘this writing, only portions of 
the White House news conferences 
have been shown before 9 o’clock in 
the evening, EST. Most viewers have 


_had to wait until very late in the 


night for full showings of the Presi- 
dential conferences. Because such 
meetings are a vital part of our de- 
mocracy in action, many citizens feel 
that telecasts of the complete press 
conferences should be made early 
enough for all Americans, including 
young people, to see. 


Term in the News 


“Right to work” laws. Some 17 
states have laws which prohibit the 
union shop—a firm in which workers 
must join the union shortly after they 
are employed. Hence, employers in 
these states are not permitted to enter 
into a labor agreement which makes it 
compulsory for workers to join a 
union. 

Labor officials bitterly oppose these 
so-called “right to work” laws. They 
argue that such rules help prevent the 
unionization of workers and weaken 
the power of unions to bargain with 
management on labor matters. Per- 
sons who support these laws say they 
safeguard the right of each worker to 
decide for himself whether or not he 
wants to join a union. 

Under the nation’s law which regu- 
lates labor-management affairs—the 
Taft-Hartley act—a union shop is per- 
mitted if a majority of employes in a 
plant vote for it. However, state gov- 
ernments are free to pass laws against 
the union shop. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s two major articles 
will be (1) crime in the United States, 
with special emphasis on lawlessness 
among young people; (2) the economic 
and political trouble spots in Central 
America. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Willy: I keep seeing spots in front of 
my eyes. 

Nilly: Have you seen a doctor? 

Willy: No, only spots. 


* 


Patient: Doc, you were right when 
you said you’d have me walking again. 

Doctor: Well, that’s fine. 

Patient: Yes, sir, when I got your bill 
I had to sell my car! 


* 


One man to another: We’re a nonprofit 
organization. We didn’t mean to be— 
but we are. 

Sd 


Overheard: I hope they don’t raise the 
standard of living any higher. I can’t 
afford it now. n 


A lecturer, unable to reach the town 
in which he was scheduled to speak, be- 
cause a storm had washed out a railroad 
bridge, sent a wire, stating: 

“Cannot keep commitment; wash out 
on line.” 

In a short time a reply came back: 
“Borrow some clothes and come any- 
way.” 


By studying diligently from the age 
of 16 to 80, a person can learn about 
half as much as he thought he knew 
at 18. p 


Have you heard about the fellow who 
calls his jalopy “Flattery,” because it 
gets him nowhere? 




















PEARSON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“She can’t be far, Eddie. She’s been 
hanging around this phone all day hoping 
you would call.” 













SPORTS 











ANY of us don’t think of walking 
as a sport, but it is so considered 
by lots of people. One of the cham- 
pion walkers of all time must have 
been Julio Berrisbertia, a Venezuelan 
youth. Beginning in 1937, Julio hiked 
through Central America and Mexico 
and then through nearly all of our 48 
states. His travels on foot lasted four 
years and took him 20,000 miles— 
and he wore out 50 pairs of boots! 
Some years ago each member of the 
basketball team at Middlebury College 
in Vermont was equipped during a 
game with a pedometer (an instru- 
ment measuring the distance one cov- 
ers on foot). Several players covered 
more than five miles each during the 
contest. 
= 
Professional ice hockey has a bright, 
new star this year in Bernard “Boom 
Boom” Geoffrion, colorful right wing 
of the Montreal Canadiens. In his 





TED PRE 


HOCKEY STAR Bernie Geoffrion 


fourth season with the team, the 23- 
year-old Geoffrion is having his big- 
gest year. He seems destined to be 
one of the top players of the ice game 
for years to come. 

Most of the season the fiery young 
athlete has been big-league hockey’s 
leading scorer. Sportswriters think 
that “Boom Boom” can fire the puck 
(the rubber disc used in ice hockey) 
harder than any other player in the 
game. 

Geoffrion grew up in Montreal, and 
was a star schoolboy athlete. In a 
championship game in a boys’ hockey 
league, he once scored eight goals. 


* 


Thousands of Americans are having 
the opportunity this winter to see the 
national gymnastic team of Sweden in 
action. The Swedish team, composed 
of 10 men and 11 women, will perform 
in more than 30 cities in the United 
States and Canada during the course 
of a two-month tour. 

Members of the team do vaults over 
high tables, turn somersaults in the 
air, perform exercises to music, and 
carry out other maneuvers demanding 
a high degree of muscular skill and 
coordination. Their precision per- 
formances usually attract large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 
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ESTIMATE FOR THE YEAR | 
JULY 1, 1955 — JUNE 30, 1956 





Excise Taxes 


Major National Security 







Armed Forces 

Military Aid 

Atomic Energy 

Purchase of Raw Materials 
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INCOME TAXES paid by individuals and corporations will provide money for most of the federal government’s expenses in the 1956 fiscal year which begins next 
July 1 and ends the following June 30 


Federal Budget 


(Concluded from page 1) 


lar bills fastened end to end, it would 
more than reach from the earth to the 
moon and back. 

The President wants our nation to 
spend more than 40 billion dollars on 
defense programs next year. This is 
nearly two thirds of the entire govern- 
ment outlay he recommends. It 
would include 15% billion dollars for 
the Air Force, 92% billion for the Navy 
and Marines, slightly under 9 bil- 
lion for the Army, 32% billion for mili- 
tary aid to our allies, 2 billion for 
atomic weapons and nuclear research, 
and *4 billion for stockpiling strategic 
materials. 

When these ,ecommendations are 
discussed in various congressional 
committees, and on the House and 
Senate floors, they are certain to cause 
heated debate. Quite a few congress- 
men will argue that we should try to 
economize, and spend several billion 
dollars less on national defense than 
the President requests. Others will in- 
sist that adequate strength requires 
more money than Eisenhower seeks. 

Also, there will be clashes over the 
way in which Eisenhower wants to 
divide our total defense expenditure 
among the different armed services. 
The President seeks a great deal more 
money for the Air Force than for the 
Army or Navy. Quite a few law- 
makers may insist that the nation’s 
defense funds should be more evenly 
divided. 

Others will contend that our great- 
est military need is for an Air Force 
with so much striking power that the 
Soviets will be afraid to attack us. 
Congressmen who hold this view may 
say that Eisenhower hasn’t sought 
enough morey for the Air Force. 

Despite all the controversy, Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson’s Defense Depart- 
ment and the various other defense 
agencies have actually requested ap- 
proximately the same amounts for 1956 
as they are spending in the current 
year. Proposed outlays for the Air 


Force—rightly or wrongly—are in- 
creased only a little, and those for the 
Army and Navy are just slightly re- 
duced. 

Closely related to defense is the 
subject of foreign aid. President 
Eisenhower has separated his foreign 
aid proposals into two groups—amili- 
tary and non-military. As we have 
just noted, he seeks 32% billion dollars 
for the military portion. For the non- 
military, which would include such 
projects as helping boost farm and fac- 
tory output in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, he requests nearly 12% billion. 

The Eisenhower administration 
feels that all these foreign aid ex- 
penditures would promote the security 
of the United States. It is argued 
that even the non-military assistance, 
by helping make our foreign friends 
and allies more prosperous, would 
strengthen them against Moscow. 


“Buying Friends’? 


There are, however, many law- 
makers who argue that America has 
already spent too much money on for- 
eign aid. They say we have been mak- 
ing an attempt to “buy friends,” and 
that such efforts never succeed in the 
long run. Moreover, they contend 
that we cannot afford large-scale for- 
eign aid indefinitely. 

Veterans’ benefits next year are to 
cost the government about 424 bil- 
lion dollars, or 7 per cent of its total 
spending. In a sense, this can be re- 
garded as a military cost—past rather 
than future. The same is true of the 
61% billion dollars’ interest on our 
huge national debt, since most of this 
debt grew in time of war. 

It is interesting to note how large 
a portion of Uncle Sam’s outlay is 
for purposes closely related to defense 
and national security. The sums 
which President Eisenhower and his 
advisers list as outright defense costs 
(more than 40 billion dollars)—plus 
such items as foreign economic aid, 
veterans’ benefits, and interest on the 
national debt—add up to a total of 
more than 53 billion dollars. This 
amounts to about 85 per cent of next 
year’s proposed expenditures. 


Only 15 per cent remains for all the 
rest of the services which our national 
government performs. These include 
operating all the federal departments 
and agencies which perform duties 
mostly of a non-defense character. 

We come now to the question of 
where our government will obtain 
money for meeting its next year’s ex- 
penses. The largest single source will 
be income taxes from individuals and 
business corporations. President 
Eisenhower and his budget advisers 
expect these taxes to yield approxi- 
mately three fourths of the funds 
necessary for meeting the expenses 
outlined in next year’s budget. 

The government will also obtain 
sizable amounts of money from levies 
on gifts and inheritances, excise taxes 
on tobacco and certain other products, 
and customs duties. 

These revenues, though, are ex- 
pected to fall short of providing the 
entire 621% billion dollars which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposes to spend 
next year. Therefore, says the Chief 
Executive, we shall need to borrow 
nearly 2% billion dollars—thus in- 
creasing our national debt to a total 
of at least 276 billion. 

Congress has passed laws putting 
an upper limit on the national debt. 
The “ceiling” for next year, according 
to present legislation, is 275 billion 
dollars; but President Eisenhower 
wants the lawmakers to boost it 
higher. What they might do is to 
extend a measure, now in effect but 
slated to expire next June, which sets 
a témporary upper limit of 281 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Politically, the national debt is an 
extremely touchy subject. Democrats 
argue that the Republicans still 
haven’t kept their promise, made dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign, to balance 
Uncle Sam’s budget and prevent our 
national debt from rising further. 

GOP spokesmen reply: “Balancing 
the budget isn’t something which can 
be done overnight. The national debt 
has risen during all but three years of 
the last 26, during most of which time 
the Democrats have been in power. If 
the administration’s estimates are cor- 


rect, our 1956 deficit will be the small- 
est annual shortage in five years.” 

The federal government plans to 
spend 1 billion dollars less in 1956 
than it is spending this year, and bor- 
row 2 billion less.’ 

In connection with the 1956 budget 
as a whole, the major issues likely to 
arise are these: 

(1) Is 62% billion dollars the right 
amount to spend? There are observers 
who feel that certain items in the 
budget—especially those involving na- 
tional defense—should be increased. 
Such increases might boost the total 
figure for the entire budget. 

Other people are likely to argue that 
we could, without stopping any essen- 
tial government activities, spend con- 
siderably less money next year than 
the administration requests. 

(2) Should we permit a further in- 
crease in the national debt, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommends? Many 
people think we should either bring 
government spending down to match 
expected revenues, or raise taxes high 
enough to cover the proposed spend- 
ing. They think it is unwise to go on 
borrowing money year after year in 
normal times, and that only a war or 
some other serious emergency would 
justify increasing the national debt. 


Different View 


Other Americans insist that a fur- 
ther increase in the public debt will 
do the country far less harm than 
would a further tax boost. 

(3) Should taxes be cut this year? 


President Eisenhower says “No.” He . 


recognizes the fact that taxes now 
swallow nearly a fourth of our na- 
tional income, and he hopes this bur- 
den can eventually be eased. For the 
coming year, though, he asks that our 
taxes be neither raised nor lowered. 

Meanwhile, large groups of Ameri- 
cans think the present tax load is so 
nearly unbearable that it should be 
reduced at once. These people will 
work hard to convince Congress that 
it ought to cut taxes, 

These are among the thorny prob- 
lems that Eisenhower’s 1956 budget 
puts before Congress. 
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Readers Say— 











In basketball, short players may work 
the ball in toward the goal better than 
their taller brothers. bf course, a tall 

layer can keep a shorter person’s shot 

own. Actually, though, I don’t think a 
coach will put a man on the court solely 
because he is tall. Even a tall cen 
must be able to handle the ball well if he 
is to become a valuable member of the 
team. Bossy HILLEGEIST, 
Houston, Texas 


* 


We must buy more goods from our 
overseas friends than we do at present. 
If we don’t increase our trade with these 
countries, some of them may be forced 
to trade with the Reds in order to earn 
a livelihood. In the long run, increased 
trade between us and our allies will be 
helpful to both sides, 

SuE AISTROPE, 
Malvern, Iowa 
* 


No, I don’t think we should reduce our 
trade restrictions. It isn’t fair to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and workers to open 
our doors to foreign goods made by peo- 
ple whose pay scale is much lower than 
ours. After all, if we allow foreign 
goods to flood our markets, many of our 


_ industries will be forced out of business. 


VIVIAN WILLIAMS, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


* 


I believe that one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing the present Con- 
gress has to do with Asian aid. Poverty- 
stricken Asia can, it seems to me, be 
saved from communism if we help its 
people fight hunger and disease. If we 
fail to take action in Asia, that entire 
continent may fell into the hands of the 
Reds. The decision lies with the 84th 
Congress. ELDON WILGENBUSCH, 

Holy Cross, Iowa 














I feel that Japan should trade with 
Red China and other communist coun- 


tries, The Japanese need foreign trade 
to earn a livelihood. Trade with nearby 
countries, even if they are communist- 
ruled, will help make Japan prosperous 
once again. 

I don’t believe that Japan will be in 
danger of falling under Red control just 
because she exchanges goods with the 
communists. Remember, Britain also 
trades with the Reds, and she has had 
no trouble maintaining her democratic 
institutions. GarRY BLOCK, 

University City, Missouri 


* 


It would be a mistake for Japan to 
depend too heavily on trade with Red 
China for its livelihood. he commu- 
nists would undoubtedly use such trade 
as a weapon to force Japan under their 
control. CATHERINE PATTERSON, 

Cass City, Michigan 


* 


Though I hope some way can be found 
whereby Red China will release the 11 
American airmen she holds, I don’t think 
we should agree to exchange the Chinese 
students in the United States for our 
men in China. We have made too many 
deals with the communists already. Our 
cause is a just one, and we can, in time, 
make it prevail. Jim OFFuTT, 

Mexico, Missouri 


* 


I am very much in favor of sending 
food to Indochina. Our emergency food 
shipments to West Berlin, when that city 
was shut off from the outside world by 
the Russians, helped keep the Germans 
on our side. Our food could also prevent 
all of Indochina from going communist. 

JOHN M. SHERMAN, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Costa Rica-Nicaragua Quarrel 


Other Latin American ‘Countries and U. S. Seek Settlement 


HE rebellion against Costa Rica’s 

government may be over by the 
time this paper reaches you, but it 
probably will be some time before the 
quarrel between Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua is permanently settled. 

President José Figueres of Costa 
Rica charges that neighboring Nicara- 
gua supported the rebellion against 
his government. Costa Rica has as- 
serted that invading rebel troops came 
from Nicaragua. 

President Anastasio Somoza of Nic- 
aragua has denied that his country 
plotted against Costa Rica, and he has 
charged that an unsuccessful plot to 
kill him was worked out in Costa Rica 
last spring. 

At Costa Rica’s request a commis- 
sion of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) was appointed to inves- 
tigate. OAS members include the 
United States and the 20 republics 
of Latin America. Under an agree- 
ment signed in 1948, OAS may inves- 
tigate disputes between its members 
and try to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

In a preliminary report from Costa 
Rica, the OAS commission found that 
at least some of the military equip- 
ment used by the rebel forces had come 
from Nicaragua. 

The situation is simi- 
lar to that of December 
1948 when rebel forces 
tried to overthrow the 
Costa Rican government. 
An OAS commission at 
that time found that the  ©@ 
rebels had come from : 
Nicaragua, but that they 
did not receive Nicara- 
guan aid. The rebellion 
was put down, and, in 
February 1949, Costa 
Rica.and Nicaragua 
signed a friendship 
agreement to end that 
dispute. 

The present rebellion, 
which broke out earlier 
this month, apparently 
involved only small 
forces. OAS hoped to 
bring about an end to 
the fighting and a settle- 
ment of the Nicaragua- 
Costa Rica dispute as 





was done in the 1948-1949 conflict. 

The countries involved in the quar- 
rel are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

COSTA RICA: Christopher Columbus 
discovered and probably named Costa 
Rica in 1502, on his fourth and last 
voyage to America. After long rule 
by Spain, the land declared its inde- 
pendence in 1821. Because of difficul- 
ties in existing alone, Costa Rica joined 
with other states in a Central Ameri- 
can Union from 1823 to 1838. In the 
latter year, Costa Rica withdrew from 
the union and resumed her fully in- 
dependent life. 

The land. With an area of about 
23,000 square miles, Costa Rica is 
about as large as West Virginia. Most 
of the country is made up of a central 
plateau, which has a pleasant, tem- 
perate climate. Hot, tropical, rainy 
lowlands lie along the Caribbean Sea. 
The Pacific coastal region is dry a 
good part of the year, but is also hot. 

The people. Population is 893,000, 
and almost all the people are de- 
pendent on agriculture for a living. 

Products. Coffee, bananas, and 
cocoa, grown in the warm regions, are 
the principal export crops. Sugar 
cane, vegetables, and rice are other 
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HOW NICARAGUA and Costa Rica fit in among 
other Central American nations 


important products. Gold is the most 
valuable mineral. Costa Rica has few 
factories and buys most of the textiles, 
machinery, and oil that she needs from 
the United States. We buy most of 
Costa Rica’s exports. 

Education and government. Costa 
Rica has one of the finest public school 
systems in Latin America, and nearly 
everyone there can read and write. 

The nation is governed as a republic 
under a constitution which provides 
for election of the president and a one- 
house congress for four-year terms. 

NICARAGUA. This land, like Costa 
Rica, became Spanish colonial terri- 
tory in the 1500’s. Nicaragua was 
part of the Central American Union of 
states after 1821, but left the union 
to establish itself independently in 
1838. Political disorders led the 
United States to send military forces 
to the country in the 1900’s on sev- 
eral occasions. 

The land. Largest of Central 
American nations, with an area of just 
over 57,000 square miles, Nicaragua 
is about the size of Wisconsin. The 
land is mountainous in the west, with 
fertile valleys. A plateau slopes east- 
ward to the Caribbean Sea. The trop- 
ical Caribbean coastal area, largely 
covered with tropical forests and 
jungle, is sometimes called the “mos- 
quito coast.” 

The people. There are few people, 
only about 1 million as compared with 
Wisconsin’s population of more than 
3% million. Agriculture is the chief 


occupation, but mining also is im- 
portant. 
Products. Coffee, cocoa, sugar, and 


cotton are raised. Gold, silver, and 
mahogany and other woods are im- 
portant products. The gold and coffee 
are ranked most important as ex- 
ports. Nicaragua sells us about half 
of her exports and buys about half 
of the manufactured goods she needs 
from us. Britain and Germany are 
other Nicaraguan customers. 
Education and government. Free 
primary schools are maintained, but 
large numbers of the people do not 
read and write. There is one uni- 
versity, plus several trade schools. 
The constitution of 1950 provides 
for a president and a two-house con- 
gress elected for six-year terms. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - In Engineering 


ELL-TRAINED and capable en- 

gineers have been much in de- 
mand during recent years and should 
continue to be so long as our country 
increases its population and expands 
its industrial operations. 

Your duties, if you decide on a ca- 
reer in this field, will depend upon 
the branch of engineering you choose. 
Briefly, the engineer is the person 
who plans and supervises big construc- 
tion and manufacturing projects. He 
takes an idea and, with the help of 
many other workers, translates it into 
a finished article. He is a practical 
or applied scientist in contrast to the 
pure or research scientist who tries to 
discover basic scientific principles and 
develop new scieatific theories. 

The civil engineer plans and super- 
vises the construction of roads, build- 


ings, dams, tunnels, and other similar * 


projects. An electrical engineer builds 
and maintains facilities for generating 
and transmitting electricity, or he 
may work with communications, such 
as radio, television, telephone, and so 
on. A mechanical engineer’s field is 
machinery, such as automobile and 
airplane engines or railway locomo- 
tives. There are also chemical engi- 
neers, mining engineers, and many 
others. 

Your qualifications should include, 
above all, a liking for and a thorough 
understanding of mathematics. Math- 
ematics is one of the basic tools of 
engineers. An engineer must also 
have the kind of imagination that en- 
ables him to visualize the details that 


go into carrying out a large project, 
and he must have the executive abil- 
ity required to organize the job and 
supervise the many people who work 
under him. 

Your training can begin now. In 
high school, study algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, chemistry, physics, and 
mechanical drawing. Then, you should 
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AN ENGINEERING student 


go on to get a degree from an accred- 
ited engineering school. A few en- 
gineers at work today received their 
training on the job, but intensive 
study at an engineering school, lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Science degree, 
is almost essential nowadays. In fact, 
advanced degrees are usually required 
for the top engineering posts. 

After you finish your schooling, you 
will need practical experience which 
can be gained only on the job. You 





may find, too, that you must be licensed 
by your state before you can accept 
certain kinds of work. 

Your salary will be quite good. Be- 
ginners usually earn between $4,000 
and $6,000 a year. The income you 
can eventually make in this field de- 
pends upon your ability. Successful 
engineers are extremely well paid. 

Advantages are (1) jobs are plen- 
tiful and salaries are high just now; 
(2) the work combines mental and 
physical activity and seldom is rou- 
tine; and (3) a job as engineer can 
lead to a good executive position. 

The chief disadvantage is the un- 
certainty of the demand for engineers 
in the years to come. When industry 
is running at top speed, the engineer 
can choose his job and practically 
name his salary. But when masu- 
facturing and construction activities 
slow down, engineering jobs become 
scarce and salaries fall. 

Though most engineers are men, 
more and more women are becoming 
successful in this field. 

Further information can be secured 
from the Engineer’s Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. You can 
also get the following pamphlets from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Descriptions of Profes- 
sions, Series No. 20, Engineering Sci- 
ences, 20 cents; and Employment Op- 
portunities for Women in Professional 
Engineering, 20 cents. Send coin 
when ordering these booklets. 








Historical Backgrounds - - Government Debts 


S it has done most of the time since 
1930, the federal government ex- 
pects to spend more money than it 
takes in as income from taxes and 
other sources during the 1955-56 busi- 
ness year (see page 1 budget article). 
In order to meet its.expenses, the 
government will borrow money and 
thereby increase our national debt. 
The situation is not unusual. Federal 
budget deficits—that is, lack of suf- 
ficient income to pay expenses—have 
existed at many periods in our history. 
In the early days of our independ- 
ence, deficits were small. From the 
time that our Constitution went into 
effect in 1789 to 1801, the average 
yearly deficit was only $59,000. 

From 1801 until the War of 1812, 
the budget generally was balanced. 
There was an average yearly surplus 
of income over expenses of nearly 4 
million dollars. Because of the 1812 
conflict, government expenses in- 
creased. Deficits averaged nearly 3 
million dollars a year through 1820. 

For a number of years after 1820, 
the government had no _ unusuaily 
heavy expenses. Then, partly because 
of the Mexican War, 1846-1848, there 
were several years of federal budget 
deficits. For the most part, however, 
Uncle Sam got enough income from 
taxes, tariffs, and other sources to 
pay his bills until the Civil War. 

That conflict brought about a huge 
boost in federal government expendi- 
tures. The country started out with a 
federal budget that averaged less than 
6 million dollars a year between 1789 
and 1800. This was increased gradu- 
ally to about 60 million dollars a year 
in the 1850’s. 


Suddenly, in the war emergency of 
1861, the government had to -start 
spending hundreds of millions. The 
average annual outgo for the years 
1861-1865 was more than 680 mil- 
lion dollars. Government income for 
this period was only 160 million a 
year, and there was an average yearly 
deficit of over 520 million dollars. 

World War I brought a new era of 
great deficits in operation of the fed- 
eral government. In the years 1916- 
1920, we spent an average of more 





GOVERNMENT COSTS shot up 
sharply during the Civil War, when 
Lincoln was President, and again during 
World War II, when Roosevelt was 
Chief Executive 


than 8 billion dellars a year, took in 
less than 3% billion, and had to bor- 
row about 4% billion a year. 

The depression of the 1930's 
launched another period when Uncle 
Sam did not meet his bills out of in- 
come. The government undertook 
emergency measures to help railroads, 
banks, farmers, and the unemployed 
through the difficult years when busi- 
ness was bad. This took 2 to 5 bil- 
lion dollars more than was collected 
from the people in taxes. 

World War II brought our greatest 





spending and deficits. In the peak 
year of 1945 we spent close to 100 bil- 
lion dollars, and had a deficit of nearly 
54 billion. 

The budget has been balanced 3 
times since the world conflict. There 
was a surplus of income over expenses 
of about 750 million dollars for the 
1946-1947 business year. There was a 
surplus for 1947-1948 of nearly 8% 
billion and 3% billion in 1950-1951. 

More recently, threats of commu- 
nist aggression and the Korean war 
have required large expenditures for 
building new defense weapons. As a 
result, borrowing to meet expendi- 
tures has increased our national debt. 

In 1939, when World War II be- 
gan in Europe, the debt was 4014 bil- 
lion dollars. In 1946, the year after 
the war ended, the debt was more than 
269 billion. It was reduced some- 
what in 1947, 1948, and 1951, but has 
been climbing in other years. 

The national debt at the end of the 
government’s present business year, 
on June 30, is expected to be over 274 
billion dollars. 





Pronunciations 

Anastasio Somoza—a-nis-ta’sy6 sd- 
m0’sa 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 

José Figueres—h6-za’ fé-gwi’rés 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong (ou as 
in out) 

Okinawa—6‘ki-na’wuh 

Pescadores—pés’ka-dd’rés 

Quemoy—ké-moy’ 

Suhr—soor 

Tachen—da-chun 

Taipei—ti-bay 

Trinh Quoc Quang—trin kwawk kwang 

Yikiangshan—yé-jyaing-shan 





Study Guide 


Federal Budget 


1. What is the federal government’s 
fiscal year? 


2. Briefly describe how the President’s 
budget proposals are drawn up. 


3. How much money does Eisenhower 
think the federal government should 
spend next year? How much does he 
recommend for defense programs? 


4. Which of the armed services gets 
the largest slice of the recommended mil- 
itary appropriations? 


5. What kind of tax brings in the most 
money to the government? 


6. How much will Uncle Sam need to 
borrow in 1956, if Eisenhower’s plans 
are carried out? How large will our 
national debt be at the year’s end? 


7. List three major points of contro- 
versy connected with the President’s 
budget proposals. 











Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you think the administration 
is planning to divide its 1956 defense 
funds among the military services in 
about the right proportions? Why or 
why not? 

2. Do you think the national debt, un- 
der present conditions, should be in- 
creased, or should the government try 
to collect enough taxes and other reve- 
nue to cover all its spending? Explain 
your position. 


Formosa 


1. What are the provisions of the U. S. 
treaty with Formosa? 


2. How did Chiang Kai-shek happen 
to establish his government on Formosa? 


3. Why did we decide in 1950 to pro- 
tect Formosa from attack? 


4. Trace the changes in our Formosa 
policy since 1950. 


5. Why do we want to keep Formosa 
out of communist hands? 


6. What opposing views are held about 
Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership? 


7. How do Americans differ on the 
course of action we should take regard- 
ing Formosa? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think we 
should let Chiang invade the mainland 
of China, if he wishes to? Explain. 


2. Do you think the United Nations 
should be asked to step in and tackle the 
Formosa problem? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name five members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. What problems will 
the heads of these nations discuss in a 
meeting scheduled for today in London? 


2. Tell something about the public ca- 
reer of John Sherman Cooper. 

3. In what ways are a group of for- 
eign students preparing for the New 
York Herald Tribune Youth Forum to 
be held in March? 

4. Identify: Otto Suhr; General J. 
Lawton Collins; Charles Wilson. 

5. What are some of the duties of the 
U. S. Forest Service? How long has it 
been serving the nation? 


6. Who is Rowland Hughes and what 
are his duties? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) a break in relations; 2. (a) are 
most emphasized or important; 3. (d) 
the voters of his district; 4. (d) secret; 
5. (a) replaces; 6. (a) rebel; 7. (b) 
taken out. 








